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Thi^ study- examines the effects of so.cial roles, 
type-s of action, ana concrete situations on people's ccneeptions of 
-others. In thi^ study, 180 college students were given guestionn-aires 
containing short descriptions of interactions between an aduLt and an 
adolescent boy. These questionnaires were designed to examine the 
ef fec^, of Xmo' role sets (female-male and employer-parent) , tjfo types 
of acWon • (task-oriented or expressing emotion) and several concrete 
situations on three dependent variables: (a) ' predicted^Hehavior for 
the adult in each hypo'thetfical situation, (b)* selection of most 
relevant aVt-ributes of the adult's personality, and (c) rati^i'gs of ' 
the adults on sfeveral personality attributes. Adults were depicted as 
employers or parents of the boy, and their actions were either 
task-oriented or expressively affectj.ye. Students were asked to 
predict the adults* behavior in certain situations, a:nd to identify 
personal characteristics of the 'adults in situations where their * 
*behavdor "was already desc;ribed. Characteristics, included terms such, 
as "businesslike" and "loyal and supportive." Results showed that 
predictions of behavior are strongly influenced by the 
parent-employer role^ set, but not by the sex -of the hypothetical 
"tdult. Persoitality ratings . ajr^^etermined , primarily 6y actions, not 
by role'. (Auth'or/AV) 
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' The Effects of Roles, Actions .and Situations , 

* . . - , • 

'/ on Social Identity ^ «' 

. .Many scientists assiime that human society depends on shared meaning* That is, 

' ' ' • / ^ ^ , . ^ ' 

coor<!^ated/actions and complex social organizations require, among other things,* 

that people involved have, a similar definition of the situation and agree, on each^ 

other *s social identity. Given this perspective, we are led to ask the following 

questions: How do people arrive at a shared definition of the situation? What 

^ues determine people's Conception of Someone's character or social identity? 



Previous research has developed two approaches to explaining shared meaning* 

. / • • • • , *^ 

The first, is the structural-cultural ^^proach that focuses on social roles, lnst5.- 
tutions, cultural norms and typlficktions* The second is the situational approach, 
that focuses' on how consensus emerges from a specific ^sequence of events in a par- 
ticular setting*, The research^ described' in' this paper lends support to both 
approaches* In particular, the- re'sults of pur quej^tlonn^re study indicate that ^ 
simply Jcnowlng a person's social role — for example," knowing the person is a parent * 
rather than an ^pployer-^-generates shared expectations about how he or she will 

behave. However, qnc^ the; person acts, then it seems actions are more important 

t ' • ' ' 

than role In determining , the shared impiTesslons that others have of the actor* 

^ In tl^^ following Sections, we discuss*^ the previous research that has formed 

'the basis ofHthis study* We then present our methods and describe the major 

> * «.■>•*' ^ ' 

findings* - ^ • ' 

Previous Research , ♦ ^ • 

' -Social psychologists 'have done extensive researck-^on how 8ituat:ions and action 
affect social identity (Hastorf, 1970)* They have also examined tjie effects of 
sociai?^|^s (Sorbin and Allen, 1968)* However, the combined effects of these 
three factors have^^ot oeen investigated* . ^ * - 



In tl^e^past decade, there have been many studies on attribution theory ^nd 
person perpeptionVhat hav^ investigated the' cond|i^ions under which people ^ 
/attribute causality, intention an4 other dispositions to others (Jones and Davis ^ 
^ 1965; Kelley, 1967). For examplre, the c or respondent # inferexlQ^s theory of Jones 
and Davis lea^s us to* expect that the more "o\it of\role" a partic ular exhibited ^ 
trait^is, the laore certainty people have in making a personal:^ty inference about' 
the actor « If an employer is depicted as businesslike, this tells us less about 
his' personality thto if a mother^ is businjesslike^ for in our society, employers 



are Supposed" to b^ businesslike and mothers are not. There has also been con- 
slderable. research on the 'demand characteristics of experiments, fhat has shown 
bow the responses of subjects are affected by the meanings attributed to the 
experlmenter^s actions (Rosenthal, 1966; Ome, 1967). However, as Alexander and 
Sagatjin (197?) have pointed out, much of this work has been psychologically 
oriented and has tended to obscure the Impact of social norms and ^hared ffefini- 
tlons of the situatidn. - / 

The research of Norman Alexander and his associate's on si^ated ^dentity 
iocuses on the meaning of^ particular situati^ (Alexander and Weil* 1969; 
. (Alexander and Knight, 1971; Alexander and J^auderdale, 197/2; Alejcander and 

jUgatun, 1973) . They define situated , identity as "the dispositional Imputa^ons 

• , # * 

about an individual that are conveyed by his actibns in a particular social 
context'* (Alexander and Knight, 1971:65) ♦ In a series of simulated, replications 
of famous psychological experiments, Alexander et al. have shown that respondents 
who act as "outside observers" of the6e experimental situations ^ea^ibit plear 
cbnsensus both as to predicting the actions of , experimental subjects and as to the 
identity io^^lications for.su^lj subjects./"- In all these studies, •be^avj.ors pre- 
dieted by respondents in the simulations closely paralliel the results />f the 
original experiments, suggesting thrft both actual axid •simulation 'subjects are 



relying on the same cues chooslog behavioral responses. Since the respondents 
do not communlcate'with each other, obviously this ^onsensus cannot have emerged 
during the studies. Respondents must previously ^have acquired the capacity to 
generate consensual Interpretations of tKe meaning of the situation/ Xt seems 
to us. that the only process by which Individuals can Independently and consistently 
arrive at the same Interpretation Is If )they have, previously learned to use the 
s.ame general criteria In generating Interpretations — fqr example, the same norms, 
or r^le expectations, or cultural typolo^ of sltuat;Lons. 

In the present study, we have"^ attempted, to develop (l)«r.^j^eans for measuring 
the separate Impact of social roles and kinds of action on peo^e^s expectations 
of others' behaviors and on Identity Implications for the actors^ and (2) general 
typologies 0|r^trxbutes and of action alternatives which would enable us to 
determine whether a pertain role or type of action might '^produce similar "IdcntiT 
ties." across different situations. " ** 

; Specifically, we are trying to determine: (1) What is the relative Impact 

> 

of role and of situation in predicting the behavio): of another person? (2) Can 
the consensus among respondents on the meaning of particular situations (in par- 
ticular, on the identity implication^ of alternative actions) -be explained by 
general cultural understandings such as role expectations? (3) What ±e the 
relative impact of role, situation and action on the characteristics that are 
attributed t6 another person? ' » . ^ * . 

Procedure , * • , ^ » * j ^. 

Our overall strategy was to use the expressive-instrumental distinction 
to describe, types of roles, actions and attributes. Our general hypothesis was 

that there would be a consistent relationship, among variables on the basis of 

this distfihction. For example, we felt that respondents would expect people in 



^ the instrumentalL 'roles of employers or males to^act in task-oriented ways aqjd^to ' 
j'have attributes! like being forceful and self-confJLdent. On the other hand/ peopl^ 

In the expressive roles of parents or females would be expected to act affectively*^ 

* / • ' \ * , 

and haye attributes like tender and softhearted. This .general hypothesis wa's ^ 

(? I • i . . 

confirmed in most respects ^ but there were also some major surprises;- * * 

Our speplfic method was to design several versions, of a questionnaire in order 

to manipulate our variables of interest. Subjects were 180 malfe and female under- 

graduate students \n,- several introducforyrsociai science classes at Stanford 

University iix spring, 1973. . . 

/ ^ 

^ The first part of our research was designed to examine how social. roles and 

• * ,' * . , ' • • 

specific situations af^fect p^eople's expectations abou% how a person Will beWei 

/ ' . ' ^ - ^ , ' ^ * \ 

To do this,/ we presented respondents vH.th question nair es that, briefly described 

L ^ ' ^ ^ " ^ 

five" situations in which an adult is depicted a^ interacting with an adolescent , - 

^ J -\ ^ ' /> ^ ^ 

bofy. We ^nded the description of ^ch "Situation with two altetnative actions- 

/-that the adult could take, and asked respondentSs^Oii predict wh^ch action actually 

• / * ' - V" • ' ^ ^ ' 

would ffe^taken. In each situatibn, one action alternative was expressive, or 
^particularistic; the oth^r was instrumental, or universalis tic. In order to^ 
^ control/ for the effects of the positive-negative dimension, in some sitiiations, 
"--^fee-Mpreaaive ^ was most positive, or .dfesirable from the boy-^s point of view; 

In others, the instrumental action was roos^ .positive. The situations are listed 

(2) ' N. . . * ' 



jon figure 1. 



Figure 1 about here 



We examined the effects of two role sets on the respondents' predictions of 
behkvior in these 'five sitimtiona^: ^. (a> JeinalVina!f.e and tb) parent-enq)loyer. " . 



Our rationale for this choice was that t;hesfe roles are theoretically interesting 

and seem to affect interaction ovSr a wide range of- 'situations. The impojftance 

* * 

of family/gemeinschaf t/expressivenessyas. cbnt^sted to work/gesellschaf t/ 
instifumentality in organizing social relations has been one of the basic points 
of social theory, for the past century, from Marx to Weber to Parsons. .These 
theories are empitieally supported by Trldndis* research on perceptions of ' 
similarity among identities or roles" (Triandis et al./1968). 

Sex also seem6 to hatve a pervasive! influence across particular situations. 
In additoof sex roles have been linked to the expressjLve-^ instrumental dimension 
by many s'ociolqgists (Parsons and Bales, 1955). In a - classic theoretical paper, 
Everett Hughes discussed sex as a striking illustration in our ^ociMy of a 
"master status" — that is, a status ^that is strongly associated with "characteristic 
patterns of expected personal attributes' and a way of life" -(1945:3^). There is 
abundant evidence that sij^ports this position and shows that action^,\expectations 
and' evaluations vary by sex over a wide* range of sitjiations (Maccoby and Jackjin, ^ 
i9ni. . ^ * " , ^ ^ : ' \ . 

In order to examine th^ effects of these scrcial roles, different quesfeio^^ire's 
contained a random mixture of four different situation versions depicting the adult 
as either (1) male employer, or (2) female employer , or (3) male parent,, or 
(4) female par^nft. In part*^ J of our study, four groups of 15 students each, v 
randomly- received one of the four versions and were ^sked ta predict which action* 
the adult in each situation would take . Insofar as. social 'roles determine social 
identities, one would exf5ect respondents to predict that females^and parents 
would selfect the expressive action, while males and employers would seldct the * 
instrumental action. Insofar as the specific situation* determines social identi- 

^ • . -y - y • . \ > 

CQns 



ties, one would ^pect the predictions f6r a particular role to vaity diyisiderably, 
across tile five situation^* . . > ' ' * • 



While the first part ot our study focused on behavior' predictions, the 

second part examined two- other ^aspects of social identity: '"(a) what attributes 

are most relevant in. forming an impress^ion of the adiXlt, and (b) ^how the adult 

Is rated on a series* of Attributes, (Both parts of the study are based on the* 

/met^iods developed by Alexander,) * ^ • u 

In the second part of the study, we used the same five situations , only* this 

time the respondents were told what action the adult had taken:' In some versions 

of the\questionnaire» the adult was described as taking the expressive action; 

In other\versions> the adult to^ t;he instrjjacntal ^ction. There wei|e thus eight 

versions of each situation: four types of role tSjb^ two types of action, « 

These were randomly distributed to an additional 120 subjects. (See Figure 2 for 

» 

summary of experimental conditions.) » ^ , ^ * 



Figure 2 about here 



Respondefnts were asked: (d) to select 3 attributes from A list of 11 that 

\ ' ' 

they felt were most important' i^ formlnglan impression o4 the adult in each situ- 
ation, and (2) to rate \the adult on each^of the 11 attributes. The list of 
attributes includes 6 instrumental traits, such as "selt-confldent" dnd 'business- 

' •• I 

like," and 5 expressive \traits, such as "loyal and supportive.^ 

The liat was b^ised on previous research i)y Leary, Trlandis and others op the 

(3) 

basic dimenialbns of social perception. » . 

In this second part of the study, insofar as social roles determine social 
Identities, we would expect respondents to select expressive attributes a$ most 
relevant when the adult in the situation is a woman^or a parent. We would also 
expect women and parents to receive higher ratings on expressive attributes than 
and enqployers, 'Insofar as actons /determine social identities, we would expect 



respondehts .to 'select expressive £^ttrlbutes and give high ratings on expressive- 

\ 

ness \i7hen the adult 'acted expressively, regardless of the adult's sex or. kin 

\ ^\ : • • 

relation to the ,bpy. Finally, according to Alexander's situated identity the6ry, 
the^ selection of relevant attributes, and thb attribute rating, should be con- 
sistent with the behavior predict;ion (/ata. If, for example, parents ar^ expect^ed 
to behave differently from e^loyers, tl]||^s is because the same actions have dif- 
ferent identity Implications for them^ (as<^videnced by . attributes seen as relevant 

to describe them) • % , > . 

< * ^ 

In sum, the independent v^ariables in our study were-roXe» action and ^ituat4.on« 

The three dependent variables were behavior predictions, relevant attributes 

selected and attribute ratings. \ ^ 

Results ^ ^ . ^ ' 

A.. Behavior Predictions . . Table 1 presents the results of the first part of our * 
stujly on the effects of role and situation on behavior predid^ibns* 

Table 1 about here ^ \,^' 

As we expected, respondents are far moxe^ likely to predict that p^r^nts, but not 
plo yerSj wiH choose the expre^iver alternative (X ° 29.67, 1 d.f^, p < .001). 
It is interesting to note that in Situation 3, where parents are placed in the — 
role of employer, the effect disappears completely. Clearly, to our respondents, 
parents who employ their children are not expected tp act more expressively than ' 

weuld a non-parent employer in A similar situation. 

' ' ' 2 

^ C^trary to our expectations^ there is no sex-role effect " 4132, 1 dlf., 

n.s.)» Mothers and feniale employers on the whole are not, more likely than fathers 

and male employers to choose the ^expressive alternative* Differences among tl^e.' 

five situations/^re not significant (3^^ «*7'.88, 4 d.f», p « .10): 



B., Selection of Relevant Attributes , Secondly, we^e^mlned the Impact of rote, 
action and' situation on the attributes Selected as most rele^^t to describe the 
adult. • (It may be recalled that these data were gathered in Part II of our 
study, where questionnaires stated which action the adult had actually taken in 
each situation.) ' ' i * ^ 

To test our hypotheses, we performed a multiple regression analysis on our* ' 
data. Th^ standardized regression coefficients (betas) reported in Table 2 enable 
us to examine the relative impact of every independent variable on the selection 
of expressive '^t tributes as. relevant. . » 



/ \ 



Table 2 about, here 



In Table 2, there is a significant negative effect for Employer, as we 
expected, meaning that -respondents ar^ significantly less likely to choose ex~ 
pressive attributes as most* relevant when the- adult* is portrayed as an employer 

i 

rather than ^s ^a parent. Also as yie expected, instrumental actions are nega- 
tive^y related to selection of expressive attribute5.f---the''8Seis true of nega- 



tive action8^^.^Jrhe--BmairTet^ shown for Female fitdicates that sex ^s no 6i«ring 




on the selection of expressive ^ttribut^s as most Relevant, Although this last 



finding ig contrary to our initial expectation, it is certainly .consistent with 
Alexander's sitoated 'identify theory' which would predict that the aljsence of 
sex* effects in the behavior predictions (see lable t) would result In a parres- 
ponding absence of .sex effects in the selection of relevant attributes. 

. : ^ . ^ • 

All -of the situation Variables had significant effects. ^ Interaction 
effefcts Were nOT .significant an^ are not Shown in t|;^e table. 



10 



In sym, it appears from these findings that the type of action taken 
(instrumental-expressive and negative-positive) radically changes the* meaning 
of the situation. Similarly, the employer-parent role has a' clear impact on the 
^Identity implications of the situation, 5ex has.no efffect. The strong situatiqn 
effects certainly support Alexandef emphasis on the unique meaning of each- S' 
sJ.tuation. Furthermore, it is^interesting that in the one situation which most . 
flearly differs, from the others in terms of xole (that is. Situation 3 w^iere ' 
parents are cast as employers), the ^sij:uation effect -is Wrongest — that is, 
there is strongest, consensus amongst respondents that expressive attributes are^ 
not relevant. \ • . ^ 

C. Ratings on Attributeg * For *this part of our- study, re^spondents were told 
the action actually taken by the adult and were asked to rate the adult' on a 
set of attributes.. We analyze and present jsep^rately the results for ratings 
Qn expressive attributes and on instrumental attr'ibutes, as*th€se are not ' 



mu 



tually exclusive^ and it is quite possible for thejre to be .high (or low) 



ratings oh 1)oth. ^ . 

(i) Expressiveness ratjhigs * 

The regression analysis \presen ted *n Table 3 shoWs* the effects of role, 
action and situation on expressiveness ratings. Cl^p*^actlOTts produce the 
most significant effects, /s we predicted, both instrumental and. negative 
actions produce significantly lower ratings on expressive attribytes than do 
expressive or positiye actions.- Females are more likely than mal^s tfo^et;^ * 
high rating^ (although the effect is powhere *near ag strong ais fot actions) . 
The employer-parent role does not have at! effect. * ^ * ^ , 

- — . \, 

" . ' . Table 3 about here \ 



The only situation showing a significant effect is* Sitiiation 4. -This is - 
the situation where the adolescent is'b^ng sylien, and the ^dult either Speaks' 
'ttD'him about it^ or, leaves h fin alone. Perhaps this situation has a positive * 
e^fedt on expressive ratings because either action alternative can be interpret'e^l-^^ 
as acting out of. concern for the boy^s feelings. In all, our mod^el is, a frfirly 
power>ful prediptor of expressive rating's (r\ = .53V indifeating tlj^t •53%«df the 
variance oar the dependent variably can *e accounted for by the independent vari- 
ables we, have included in the regression ^equation) ., - Interaction effects are 
non-significant . , ' • * . 

(ii) , Instrumental ^ratings. . ^ J ' * / 

The results concerning instj'umental ratings ^re more complex in two* important 

^ * ' ^ « / 

ways. First, when w6 examined the mean ratings by role, action and situation as 

shown iil Table 4^. we discovered there we^ two completely different patterns of 

^* i * ^ • . ' 

^4.n6t^mefltal t^atings. * . ' ' • 

. i \ Table 4 about here * / • - . 



As Table ^ shows, ;ln Situations 1*, 3 and 5, instrumental, act-ion results in 
hig^ instrumental ratings, as predicte.d; but for Situations 2 ^nd 4, l^stJf^mental 



action unexpectedly produces lower, instrumental ratings • Our post hoc extolanatidti 
is that situatiQltts 2 and ,4 may be dj^^^'nctive because in these cases, the action ^ 
\>e h^ve defined* ^s . instrumental consists of "doing nothing^'^ — ^that is,, saying ^ 
notljing to an upset or. sullen boy. Perhaps there is ap active^-panasiva. dimension^ 
to behavior whiph sometimes elinflnates the jeffe^t^of the^ instrumental-expressive 
dimension so that when one action alternative is passiu^, being active (rather 
than instrumental) is what elicits high tatlngs on instrumental attributes. - 



c * 

Accordingly, we performed two regression* analyses on these data: one , 

including data for Situations 1, 3 and 5 onXy; and on^including data for 
Situation^ 2 and 4 pnly. The results appear in Table 5* . , 

• . ' . ^ ; ^ 

. ' ,|Table 5 about here 



Table 5A (left-hand side) illustrates dramatically the difference in effect 
of instrumental action on instrumental ratings in the two kinds of situation* * 
For Situations 1, 3 and 5 — where^the Instrumental action is "jactive"--there is 
a strong positive relationship. For Situations 2 and 4, however — ^where the 
instrumental action is^ *^passive"~there is 'a* significant negative relationship. 
As^predicted, negative actions bring, higher' instrumental ratings for all situ- 
ations; sex is^ not significant in any. The* employer-parent role is important - 
for Situations ^^2 and 4 only, -"where the large beta tells us that employers in . 



these two situations are rated ,as more instrumental than parents,*, no matter 

K .< t ^ * * * _ 

what action they are pfi^trayed as taking. This effect is lost, however, in the 

V / • ' " ... 

other thtee situations. Situation effect strongest -for Situation 4; as 

already mentioned, in this 'dltuatiih,-.^ either action might have been iriterpreted- 

is shpwing concern for the-boy, which would acdwint for the' significantly lower 

rating on instrumental traits than the other Situations. ' 

A' second. way in which the instrumental ratings were uxiexpecteciy^y complicated 
wa*s that there were several significant interaction effects^ Table 5B (i^ight- 
hand side) shows. the results oiE including interaction terms in the regression 
equations. (Although we examined the effects, of all possible interactions, 
only significant effects are sho^ In the table.) ' 

For Situations 1, 3 and two interaction e'fjpects are significant: "Instru- 
mental Action-Eemale" and "Instrumental Action-Employer.", It may be* seeft that- 



when 'Instrumental Action-Female'^*is included in the equation, the^ negative 
\ effect foV Female increases (from -•06 to -.14), implying \hat femalfes whose* 
actlk^s are expressive are especially l.lke^ to receive low instrumental ratings 
Xbey^ta^lJhe simple additlVe effects of Female and Expressive^ Action), 
* . ^Similarly, when Instrumental Act ton- Employer" is included in the ec^uation, 
the small beta for Emplo^ter becomes sig'ni£i<$:antly negative, indicating that 
employers whose actions are expressive , are" especially likely to receive low , 
^Instrumental ratings (beyond the additive, effects of Employer and Instrumental 
Action), ThirdJLy, when the two interaction terms of '*Instrumental Action-Female" 
and ''Instrumental Actipn^Employer" are included, the large positive beta for 
^Instrumental Action becomes smaller (decreasing from ,38 to .18), again Indicating 

'the dispr*6portionate influence of these two kinds of instrumental actors on 

c * ( (\\ * ' 

^instrumental ratings, f \ * * ^ 

In other wbrds(J when females act "out of role" (by being instrumental) , they 

receive especially high instrumental ratings; similarly, wfien employers act ^ 

' ' .K, • - ^ * , 

\ #"out bf role" d^y being expressive), tHey receive especially low instrumental 



i ratings. ^ 



*|} For Situations 2^'and 4, it may b^ seen that when the interaction term for 

' 5 "Female-Employer" Xs included in the equation, the beta for Female — ^whicJ^ now 

• , j ') 

represents the effect of female parents — becomes significantly negative, indicate 
, ing that mothers aretftpecially likely to get lower instrumental ratings $;han| 
, female employers (beyond the additive effects of Female and Employer), Similarly, 
^ it seems that female employers were contributing *a disproportionate share of the 
large positive ef f ect :of Employer on instrumental ratings (.10) as this effect^ 
drops (to -*.P6) when the interaction term is included in the equation. It is not 
clear whether being a female and being an employer is another instance of "acting 
out of rol^."* It'seemsT^Kowever, that mosF"oF these findings concerning 



interaction effects, 9an be explained by "correspondence theory" which predicts 
that behavior contrary to normatiye expectations leads observers to make 
- stronger inferences of personality, ' . . ^ 

Conclusions . ^ ' 

In conclusion, the resuUs 6i this exploratory s^dy indicate that both , 
Structural and situational factors appear to affect §hared definitions of social* 
Identities. (1) Predictions of behavior were affected primarily by the employer- 

x\ ^ ^ ' ' ^ ; / 

iJarent r8le, and not by the specific situation. (2) in the selection of relevant 
p . / ^ * 

^^^^tributfes, the adiilt s action -had the strongest effects; however, role 
^ . - ' / ' y . ' ^ 

(employer-parent) and specific situation also- had significant, although smaller, 

effects, (3) In the attribute ratings , the effepts of action clearly overwhelmed 

any effects of. role gr situation. It seems that once an action occufs, the 

impressions ^hat people form of an actor Mil depend more on what he or she 

does than on who he or she is, ^ ^ . 

Tjiis Iffte of reasoning explains some of the puzzling findings on the 

. ' errects of roles. Given the 'strong effect of the parent-employer role on . 

^ behavior predictions , we wete, surprised that this rolerset had relatively' weak 
effects on the attribute ratings . It would, seem that, in the absence of other 
information, respondents make their predictions on the basis of these norma- 
tive role expecta^tions; but, whkn a person's action is, known, this information 
take precedence in forming Impressions of ,the actor. 

' Clear ly^, our ;study raises more questions than it .answei;6;i*^ It would appear, 
for example, that at least in the situations we have. studied^ the- acfive^passive 
dimension of action is just as relevant to ratings on instrumental ^attributes 
as is the instrumental-expressive dimensi-on. 



ERIC 
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V Finally, our most puzzling finding Is the virtual absence of sex-role ^ 
' effects* Perhfipslsex roles were not Calient In the- specific situations we 

studied.- Sex may be most important in situations where -the relative power d^rj 

status of 



two people is negotiable, or wheiie there ±s a conflict between *work ^ 

and family respoiisibiritjtes. In ^all our situations the adult had clear, non-' 

' ' ' . ' ' . ^ ** . / i 

negotiable authority over the boy on the>basis of age and role^^and no sitiiatlbn' 

• /' ■ 

involved a conflict between work and family. Further research i^s needed -i^ . " 
examine different* types of situations and identify the conditions under whidi 
SBX roles are salient^, , . • * / 



/ 



* Ex^mples^ of Situations Used In the Qtiistlonnalres 

* , There are four, versljons of e^ch situation: Male Parent, Female Parent, 

. - ,\ ' 

Male Employer, "female Employer. These are systematically varied among ques- 

tionnaires; Wh^re s^ax oi^ aduU is changed, "Mr/' becoiffes ''Mrs.," "father" 

becomes "mother/' 'and'^'lo on. For the adult-employer manipulation, the words 

^ mm. * * 

underlined in the ejtamples below were changed to the aTfcernative version In 
pareh theses following each -situation. ; j-^ i, ^ 

Expressive and Positive Actions vs. Instrumental, firfid Negative Actions ♦ 

/. ' ' ' ^ f ' ■ • 

1* • Mrs. Anthony has been. asked by her son. Bob , to attend a play in" which 
Bob has a bit part. Mrs";- Anthony has bfeen planning tc\spend the evening of 
the play checking her\bank statement.. Does she: (p) decide to attend the 
play anyway? (u) tell Bob that ^he is too busy to attend the play? (••£tore 
clerk. Bob . ' j ^ _ * 

2» • Mr. Alberts sees that Joe, wfeo works in his "cof f ep' shdp , ts very 4uiet ,and 
seem^- upset about something. Mr. Alberts is ^^ry busy, as' he has -a lot of work 
*to get through that morning. Does he: (p) interrupt his work to ask Joe wtiat 

, . \ / ■ • . • - ■ 

is' wrong? (u) continue working and say nothirig to Joe? (. . his .son, Joe , i) 
5. Mr. Martin wants to hire someone "to lay tile^in the family room . His young 
son,^ Bob*, has had a little ^experience in til^-laying and would very much like 
the job. .However, Mr. Martin knows of another boy who would be far more capable 
Does he: (p) hire Bob? (u) hire th? other boy? (.^ his store . . . clerk . 

Expressive and Negative Actions vs. Instrumental and Negative Actions . 

. • > . , ' .'V /' • ' ' " ^ 

3.. Mrs. Barker /hires two brothers to be stockroom clerks , paying them both * 

exactly tl\e same houyly wage«i» After a few we|ks, it is obvious that one of 

them~Jim — is a much, quicker' and more efficient worker than the otheV. Jim • 

feels that it is unfair that they should be gaid the same wage, and asks *^ 



Mrs. Barker for a raise. Mrs. Barker agrees that Jim Is ,a fetter worker. Does she: 

Xp) continue to pay both clerks the same wage? (u> glye. Jim a ralse?,^ '(> . . her two 

- * • • , • . ^ • * 

^sona> to perform r-egular chores aroifnd the house and yard > > boys > • ) 

4* Alec, for no apparent reason. Is In an extremely fe&d mood. He^ls yorklng as a 

messenger In an office^ and as the- day wears orx ^ he Is^^tpcreaslngly sarcastic and 

/ , ' . ' ' * i 

unpleiasant with Mr. .Kennedy, the office manager . Does Mr.^ Kennedy ; (p) speak to J 
» him about It? (u) 'say nothing? ( . . As the day wears, on , . ♦ . his father > . > hls .father . 

Note that In Situation 3, both parents and employees are cast In the role of 
regular employer. This' Is In cbntrast to Situation 5, for .example, wheiie.the 
tlle-laylng' job Is more In the nature of a "favor" that may be granted or withheld 
\y the adult, rath,er than- being p4rt of regular employment. j * ^ 
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'; ' Figure 2 ' 

C Summary of Experimental Conditions 
Part I - Behav ior Predictions 



V ♦ Situation 

' EnployerrParenjt 
Sex* 



* Situation 1 — * 



4 



^ Hale 


Female 


Male 


Fen^le 


n=15 


n==15 


,ti«15 ' 


n=15 ' 



Part II - Selection of Relevant Attributes' and Attribute Ratings . 



Situation 1 * 


Employer 


. ' Parent 


Male ^ 


Female ^ 


X MalB 


Female v 


'Exp/ 


In^t* 


Exp"^ 


Inst . ► 




,Inst. 


Exp. 


* Inst. 


n-'lS^ 


n«15 


n=15 


n=15 




n=15 


n«15 , 


n=15 



Situation 
Employer-Parent 
S ex 

Action 

' ■ ' :.\. ■ 

^These same conditions were manipulated for the remaining 
seven situations also« 



A 



V 



There 'were four questionnaire verslons\at Part I; eight at Part II. 
Experimental ^cpnditidns were systemAlcaliV varied itt all situations 
across the different versions. 
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Table 1 



Numtfer'*o£. Respondents* PredlctlnR That Adult Will Behave Expressively 



' Situatio n 



Expressiye-'Positlve Action 

^ 1. Go to play 

2« comfort upset 
3« Hire incompetent 



Parents 



Mother ' Father 



% 
93 
- 87 
73 



% 
87. 
73 

^ '80 



Employers 
Female Mai 
% ' % 



40- 



40 



33 



40 



Expreaslve-Negative Action 
^ -No raise to brother 
4. Inquire, about sullenness 



67 
93 



47 



lOO 



53 
60- 



60 
60 



*15 respondents predicted the actions of each type of adult In .each 
situation}, thus this is the maximum, Jiumher-for eaclf cell • . ' 



Table 2 



Effects of Role, Action and Situation 

( 

*on Selection' of Expressive Traits as Most Relevant 



Role 

Female 
Employer 

Action ^ ^ 

Instrume^ntal 
Negative 



Beta<^> 



.01 
-.14 



1 



-.26 
-.22 



i6Ua** 

54.74** 



r 



12** 



Situation 



(2) , 




1. Go to play 
,2. Comfort upset- 

3. No raise to brother 

a 

' ^ 4. Inquire about sulienness 
f ' 

- . , ' ' ' 2 ' 

R « .32 

' ' / N « -600 

(1) 3eta refers to standardized fegr^tfgSlon coef f i<;iient. ^All independent variables are 
~ dumnQT '(0^1) variables; e.g., sex role is given a* value of 1^ if female, 0 if malq. 

(2) Situation 5 was omitted for the regression equation and acts as t comparison base. 

(3) . Each subject'? response to each situation was treated as a separate* case. Although 

there may be some inclination of subjects to^lve the same respoi^e. across situations 
,our research design has- ensured that responses cannot be correlated with any corobina- 
tion of independent variables ^ ^ 



v.. 



Table/'3 " ^ ^ 



Effects tff Role ♦Action and Situation 

# , • ' * • ^ " (1) 

on Expressive Ratings- 



Role ^ I ' ' 

Female ■ .d? ' , 6.18* 

" ftaploy^r . • ." , . .00 ' , . .00 • 

Action - * ^ * ^ ' jl - , 

. Instrumental ^' -.50 ^ ^ 299.90** 

, Negative . . -.41 203.74** 

C2) ' V . ! ' 

Situation^ ' ' 



1. Go' to. play . . . ^ *^ .^05 ^ x.89 



5>* 



20 



2» Comfort upset ^ .00 . - .00 , ' . . 

3. No. raise to brother ^ , .,0D ' .00 - 



4. Inquire about sullenness ^ .11 1?.60** 

•. -><53 * . * P 'OS * 

« N •» 596^^^ ■ ^ 'y *'t P ' -Oi' 

\ , , * , 

(1) the measure for expressive ratings is tyhe*^sum of the ratirjgs (1 to 7) 

■ . ■ . ..... •■ ■ 

on each pf the five attributes in the expredsive ^calp. * ^ ^ 

(2) Refer to footnotes on Tatde 2 regarding'^ beta^ sittiatlbu ^and N. 
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Table 4 . . • 

Mean Rating on Instrumental Attributes by Role> Action and Situation 

V. 

Situations' ' 



Mother 
Father 
Female Employer 
Male Employer 



Instrumental Actionals "ActiVfe"-. 


Instrumental Action ' ' 
\ Is "Passive" ^ 


1 

Exp. Inst. 
Action Action 


3 ■ • 

Exp. Iftst. 
Action Action 


5 

Exp. Inst. 
ActioTl Action 


\ ' ■ 

Exp.V 'Inst* 
Action Action 


4 

Exp. Irist'. 
Action Action 


4.6 4.6 
4;i 5.1 
4.6 5,5 


4".5 4.6 
4.7 4.9 
4.0- . 4.7 r 
i^.4 4. A . 


4.1 5.4 
4.4' 4;i9 

J" 

3.7 


4.J 3.,7 
• 5.0' 4.3 
4.8 4.3. 
5.2 4.0 

• 

• 


4.6 3C3- 
4.8 3.'3 
5.4 3.8 
5.0 3.1 



gffacts.^f tolA, Jctloa^and situation on Jnatrimental Ratlnigs — 




A. Main Effects Only 



• Female 
*B^loyer ; 

Actlotr 

Instrumental 
Negatlve^ - 

Situation (2) 
1. Go to play 
2* Comfort upset 

3. No raise to 
bro titer 

4. Inquire about 
, 'sullennes3'^ 

Intvef actions ; 

Female-Employer 
Inst- - Action-^ 

Female 
Inst. Action — 

Employer 



Sits. 1, 3, 5. 
(Inst. Action -Is 
: "Active") 



Beta«> 
-.06 ' 

-.02 : 



.38 
.19 



.01- 

-.05 '. 
4, 



F 

1.51' 
0.12 



60.12** 
1A.85** 



,9.0^ 

6,94 



Sits. 2,4 -sC>- 
(Inst^ Action is 
••Passive") 

Beti^^^ . F 
-.02 0.13 
.10 ' 4.14* ■ 



'-.60 155.24** 
.25 .27.??** 



.18- 12.95** 



^ Sits. 1, 3, -5.. 
(Inst: Action is' 
"Active") 



B.' Interaction Effects Included 



Beta 
-.14 
-.17 



(2) 



.18 
.10 



.02 
-.05 N 



F 

'2.^0 
4.06* 



4.55* 
1.52 



0.08 
■'6.95 



N.S. 
.17 
.18 



N.S. 
4.18* 
4.39* 



Sits.. 2,<4 1 : 
(Inst. "Action is, 
"Passive") 



deta^l> 

-.19 

-.06; 



-.60 jf 
. .20 C 



.18 



F 

;3.97* 
0.37 



.53.99** 
^ 5:85* 



13.16** 



.23 
N.S. 
N.S. 



7.90 
* N.S. 

i 

N.S. 



< 1 



.24 
N - 359(2) 



'^r2- .46 
N - 24l(2) 



r2- .28 



N 



3^9(2)^ 



r2- .48 

N - 241 (2). 



■ V — 

4 ^ 



'^p<.05 



**p<.01 



(1) The measure for jlnstrumental ratings is tki sum of the ratings '(1 to 7) on each of the six attributes in t;he 
^ ^ " instrumental scale. ^ . \, • • ^ ^ . ^ . . 

(2) ' Refer to footnotes in Table 2 regarding Beta, Situation, and N. 

' . to 

♦ ' . « ro 



..9^ 24 • 
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^ . Footnotes 



% 



(1) Follt>wlng Parsons' and Bales (1955) and others', we are using •llnstrumental / • 
vs. expressive" to^efer to taslj^ orientation vs.- socio-^otional orlfentatloai 

^ or af fect^C^^eiy^ut^l, spe&lflc, universalis tic, acKleyement orientatl^s V- 
vs. afi*ective,' diffuse, particularistic or achievement* ori^t^ti^ns. -'^^'-^ 

(2) The sltu.atlons .were chosen from a list of twenty that/vere pretested on . • / 

fifty subjects. The maim criteria for; selecting situations- 'were: . {%) it 

* * , • ^ ' , * • . . * ^ ^ • 

made "cultural sense** thf each pf the four types of adult to be in that \ \ 



' ^ ' ..." J 

situation; X2) there was a fairly ^ven distribution of behavior predictions 

./ — : - - ' • ^ ... 

acroS9 the two action alternatives, disregarding role; (3X one action alter* ^ 
native was clearly instrumental and the other expressive. * . 

(3) The "instrulft^al attributeq/ wereT: "competent," "forceful," "self-coij^f ident ,** 
"businesjslike," "firm but jus^" "straightforward an<i- direct." ' The exptessive 

^ attributes were: "loyal and suAottive," "enjoyg taking carer of ' others ,y * 
"t/ender and softhearted," "wann\nd understanding," "eager to get along wiCh. 
others." Mong instrumental attributes, there were the following inter- 

, correlations: four of .6 or higher, three of .5, five of .4, *five of .3. 
Among expressiye attributes, there were four. of •? or higlier^ five o*!^ j 6 ^ 

on*- of .5-.. . \" 

(4) .Attributes selected' as mdst relevaitt have to, be either expressive or . • - 

instrumental. 'This table shows only expressive at triBute&T chosen; but we 

, know that a' high feegative beta here means that there is a hjLgh positive 

^ • * " • ♦ * * 

relationship between* the independent variable and instrumental attributes 

^ chosen as most relevant. . / / • . - ^ 

(5> Amongst the/situation variables, in an analysis auch as thisi w^ are 

obliged to.mft at least one situfition from the .regression equatloja. The- 



^ omitted situation acts as a comparison base; hence » in i:able 2, we can 
say that in comparison to Situation 5> In both Situations 1 and 2 

' . •■ ' ( 

expressive attributes are significantly more'^likely to be chosen* as 
relevai^t; rln ^tuations 3 and»4, they will be chosen less often. 
The results 'of decomposing the interaction effects o^f role and instru-* 
mental actioi^ on instrumental ratings are showr^elow. 



Inst. Actr 
Female 

2.52 


" Jnst. Act^ 
Male 

: 1.34 


Exp. Act- 
Female 

-1.98 


Exp. Act~^ 
Male 

0 



^Iftst. Act- 
Employer^ 

3.-27 


Inst. Act- 
Parent 

1.34 


Exp. Act- 
Employer 

-1.84 


Exp. Act^ 
Parent 

0 



(jSxpressive action - male and expressive action - parent are the comparison 

• • * • ' ' : , 

base for each set.) 
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